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Our Dual Heritage of Freedom 


Lyon months ago a proposal, emanating from 
Washington and presumably with Presidential 
approval, sought to launch a nation-wide competition 
to discover the most appropriate name for this war. 
A vast collection of varied suggestions were forth- 
coming. The proposal was abortive. The President 
himself had forged the slogan by which the war is to 
be known. This is the War for Freedom. 

In this day when “freedom” is the most univer- 
sally accepted battle-cry in a struggle for the preser- 
vation of civilization, it is important for Americans to 
recall that not one but two main traditions of “free- 
dom” stand in their background and have woven 
themselves into the fabric of national consciousness. 
They are drawn from very different spindles and are 
of sharply contrasted textures. 

One dates from the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies, the other mainly from the eighteenth and 
nineteenth. One stems from the Protestant Reforma- 
tion with its insistence upon the worth of the soul of 
man as a child of God, the other from Modern Ro- 
manticism and Naturalism with its demand for the 
rights of man as a child of nature. One had its for- 
mulation in the Christian Humanism of Erasmus, 
Thomas More and Colet, and the stern Puritanism of 
William of Orange and Cromwell; the other, in the 
puerile Utopianism of Rousseau and the soured 
cynicism of Voltaire. One rallied its defenders with 
Luther’s manifesto: “The Christian man is the most 
free lord of all, and subject to none. The Christian 
man is the most dutiful servant of all, and subject to 
every one.” The other rallied with the slogan of the 
Revolution, “Liberté, Egalité, Fraternité.” One 
spoke of a freedom of privilege and obligation; the 
other proclaimed a freedom of claims and self-asser- 
tion. One was nurtured in a land which offered 
refuge to Spinoza and his kinsfolk ; the other spawned 
amid the excesses of the guillotine. 

Both traditions made their way across the Atlantic 
and found fertile seedplots in the ample spaciousness 
of a new continent—but in very different degrees and 
circumstances. From the country of Spinoza and 


Erasmus came Pilgrims to Plymouth to initiate a New 
England tradition of piety and industry, and shortly 
after, Hollanders with a small group of enterprising 
Jews to establish the staid solidity of New Nether- 
lands in the New World. It was a century and more 
later before the younger cult of “freedom” began to 
sow its intoxication in the imaginations of Americans 
through a flaming literature and the fluent charms of 
apostles of the new man. 

Both traditions laid hold upon the minds of the 
Founding Fathers, and wove their substance into 
the founding literature of the new nation. Those 
early decades witnessed not one but two struggles 
over freedom. First, there was the common struggle 
against the oppressor in which all lovers of freedom 
joined forces to win independence so that liberty 
could be established ; and then came an internal strug- 
gle to determine the character of the liberty which 
was to be established and the principles and struc- 
tures by which it was to be made secure. The great 
Declaration spoke the accents of one tradition with 
its proud and moving recital of self-evident truths 
concerning the natural man-truths which were by no 
means self-evident. But the instrument which was to 
form and mould the government of the new common- 
wealth adhered to the insights of the older and more 
somber tradition with its shrewd provision of checks 
and balances against the license of the natural man. 
Our schoolbooks do not sufficiently instruct Ameri- 
can youth in the contrast between the two great docu- 
ments of our heritage. Both are truly documents of 
freedom. But they proceed from quite different pre- 
suppositions. Basically they rest on almost antipodal 
views of man. In the Declaration of Independence, 
Jefferson voiced the faith of the age of Romanticism 
and Revolution in whose dreams and hopes he was so 
sympathetic a participant. Into the Constitution the 
pen of James Madison wrote rigorous safeguards for 
the hard-won freedoms of men, which he had come to 
recognize as necessary under the stern Calvinist tute- 
lage of old John Witherspoon. 

The two traditions of freedom have continued in 








tension or unstable equilibrium through succeeding 
decades, not merely in the United States but in the 
Western World. The history of western Europe in 
the nineteenth century is, from one perspective, a 
struggle between two conceptions of freedom stem- 
ming respectively from the Reformation and Chris- 
tian Humanism on the one hand, and Romanticism 
and the French Revolution on the other. While no 
nation has been wholly free from both influences or 
has exhibited either influence alone, it was only natu- 
ral that the two countries which so largely cradled 
the contrasted movements at their rise, Holland and 
France, should most fully reveal the logic of their 
later development. The respective heritages have re- 
emerged as each nation has been driven back upon the 
deeper foundations of national life in the present 
crisis. This cannot wholly explain the contrast be- 
tween Holland and France under the humiliations of 
1940. But may it not be some part of the explana- 
tion of that contrast ? 

In any event, the secret of Holland’s amazing re- 
sistance against the subjugation of man and in de- 
fense of the Jewish race is clear. It represents the 
rebirth of a Church and also the spiritual revitaliza- 
tion of a populace. It has been accomplished largely 
by a return to and reclamation of the original sources 
of Dutch Protestantism which were also the tap-roots 
of the Dutch people. It was as a part of the Protes- 
tant Reformation that the Dutch nation was born. 
Two slogans dominated the Eighty Years’ War for 
Dutch freedom: “For the sake of Religion” and “For 
the sake of Liberty.” A leading Dutch Christian em- 
phasizes, ““Today, as in the sixteenth century, liberty 
means above all spiritual liberty, and the fight for the 
nation is above all a fight for the soul of the nation.” 

At a time when “freedom” is cried from every sky- 
scraper-top and bandied by every super-patriot, those 
who care deeply for the future of humanity do well 
to disentangle the strands in the motley garment of 
modern liberty, to know the bases of the only liberty 
which can steel devotion to the uttermost, to take firm 
grip on the tradition of Christian freedom, and to 
stand fast in the liberty of the sons of God. 


mF. VoD. 


Serene in Faith and Resolute in Action 


OME years ago one of the younger Protestant lay 
leaders in France, who was recently reported to 
have escaped from the Nazi tyranny, ran for a po- 
litical office on the Socialist ticket. He subsequently 
related his experience as illustrating the interplay of 
human initiative and divine intention. On the com- 





pletion of his campaign he took a train for a foreign 
city where duties awaited him, giving no thought 
whatever to the issue of the election. That, he said, 
Marxist though he was in economic theory, was in 
the hands of God. In behavior he was activist; in 
mood, transcendentalist. Like Kierkegaard, he felt 
with terrible intensity the divine imperative but re- 
pudiated all calculated responsibility for conse- 
quences. To be governed by an estimate of the prob- 
able outcome of a moral act was to vitiate it by at- 
tempted usurpation of the divine prerogative. 

On the face of it, this runs counter to a major 
assumption of modern ethical theory, namely, that 
conduct should be governed by intelligent prevision 
of consequences rather than by blind obedience to 
authoritarian mandate. Here is a perennial problem 
in Christian ethics which the war has greatly sharp- 
ened. The more momentous a decision is, the less 
clearly can consequences be foreseen. And at last, one 
can make only a surmise as to ultimate consequences. 
At the climax of England’s peril in 1940 Lord 
Lothian remarked quietly to a friend, “A few weeks 
may decide the fate of our fleet, but that is not what 
matters. What matters is to do the will of God, and 
have no fear.” One instantly sees something incon- 
testably authentic in that. Yet the question is always 
intruding itself, How shall we know the will of God? 

Life confronts us with many kinds of decisions. 
Some relate to the more manageable aspects of exist- 
ence, where common sense and a good conscience give 
sufficient guidance. Some involve inexorables which 
nevertheless present themselves in such well-defined 
fashion that singleness of moral vision insures un- 
equivocal response. One can act like Jim Blodsoe: 


“He seen his duty a dead sure thing 
And he went fer it thar and then.” 


But other decisions have to be taken in so confused 
a context of purposes and possibilities that full clarity 
is not attained even though decisive action is impera- 
tive. We find ourselves carried along by a powerful 
current of events, and we are at a loss to know 
whether this is the whirlwind in which “God is not” 
or whether He verily “rides upon the storm.” 

Those Christians who have refused all part in this 
war seem to find it possible to dwell within silence so 
deep that the “still small voice” can always be heard. 
Those who find themselves caught in “tragedy” and 
unable to discover any authentic Christian course feel 
condemned to a sort of spiritual zesthesia for the 
duration. But one to whom the first position means 
moral isolation and the second moral paralysis, who 
finds neither asylum nor prison-house a_ possible 
dwelling place, must take a more difficult course. The 
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decision that confronts him is one of those momen- 
tous ones in which the luxury of clarity must be fore- 
gone. Yet in the dark cloud of inexorables about him, 
he sees a vast “given” of evil against which God him- 
self strives terribly. He believes that only as he 
throws himself into that struggle can he share the 
divine intention. 


For such a one there is no question of avoiding 
responsibility for consequences, for it has been thrust 
upon him with almost crushing force. In this critical 
moment he feels that he has reached the summit of 
human privilege. He shares the ultimate precarious- 
ness of the moral universe. He believes that he is 
going “to the help of the Lord against the mighty.” 


F. E. J. 


Plans for World Reorganization 


REINHOLD NIEBUHR 


N the various plans and programs for post-war 

reconstruction and world organization, it is pos- 
sible to discern two general types of approach to the 
problems of international politics. One might be de- 
fined as the historical and realistic school of politics. 
The other is rationalistic in method and idealistic in 
temper. In the first all plans for the future are domi- 
nated by the question: Where do we go from here? 
The broken process of history is emphasized and 
it is believed that new ventures in political organiza- 
tion, however broad their field and bold their pur- 
pose, remain under certain conditions and limitations 
which human history never transcends. In the second 
school, the primary concern is not with perennial con- 
ditions but with new possibilities, and not with the 
starting point but with the goal. 

The historical school realizes that certain perennial 
problems of political organization emerge in new 
forms, but are of the same essence on each new level 
of the political integration of human society. The 
idealists are more conscious of novel and radical ele- 
ments in a new situation and are inclined to believe 
and hope that old problems and vexations will dis- 
appear in the new level of political achievement. 

In the present situation the idealists rightly insist 
that the economic interdependence of the world de- 
mands new international political organization. They 
believe in the necessity of some kind of world govern- 
ment, which will make our economic interdependence 
sufferable and which will organize the potential world 
community and make it actual. 


I 


The realistic and historical school does not deny 
these new necessities and possibilities. But it views 
the task of realizing them in the light of its knowl- 
edge of the stubborn inertia of human history. It 
wants to know how nations are to be beguiled into a 
limitation of their sovereign rights, considering that 
national pride and parochial self-sufficiency are some- 
thing more than the mere fruit of ignorance but re- 
curring forces in all efforts at social cohesion. 


All these differences of temper and viewpoint are 
finally focussed upon one crucial issue: the problem 
of power. The historical realists know that history is 
not a simple rational process but a vital one. All hu- 
man societies are organizations of diverse vitalities 
and interests by power. Some dominant power lies 
at the center of every social organization. Some bal- 
ance of power is the basis of whatever justice is 
achieved in human relations. Where the dispropor- 
tion of power is too great and where an equilibrium 
of social forces is lacking, no mere rational or moral 
demands can achieve justice. 

The rationalists and idealists are inclined to view 
history from the standpoint of the moral and social 
imperatives which a rational analysis of a situation 
generates. They look at the world and decide that its 
social and economic problems demand and require a 
“federation of the world.” They think of such a fed- 
eration not primarily in terms of the complex eco- 
nomic and social interests and vitalities, which must 
be brought into and held in a tolerable equilibrium. 
Least of all do they think of the necessity of some 
dominant force or power as the organizing center of 
the equilibrium. They are on the whole content to 
state the ideal requirements of the situation in as 
rigorous terms as possible. 

Sometimes they wring their hands in holy horror 
when the tortuous processes of history do not con- 
form to their ideal demands. They declare in self- 
righteous pride that since the statesmen of the world 
refused to heed their advice, and since the people of 
the world were too obtuse to see the light, they them- 
selves can do nothing more than consign the world to 
its deserved doom. During the past decades they have 
been too preoccupied with the task of condemning the 
nations for their obvious defiance of the new require- 
ments of a world civilization to be much concerned 
with the immediate perils which the crisis of our civi- 
lization has brought upon us. 

This word of stricture upon the idealists will be- 
tray the bias from which this analysis of the two 
schools is attempted. This analysis assumes that, on 











the whole, the task of world organization must be at- 
tempted from the standpoint of the historical realism. 
This conclusion could be justified by the simple fact 
that no historical process has ever, even remotely, 
conformed to the pattern which the idealists have 
mapped out for it. It must be added immediately, 
however, that the truth does not lie simply on the side 
of the realists. Without an admixture of the temper 
and the insights of the other school, there could be 
no genuine advance in social organization at all. 

The realists understand the perennial problems of 
politics, but they are usually deficient in their sense 
of the urgency of a new situation. They know that 
politics is a problem of the manipulation of power. 
But they easily interpret the problem of power in too 
cynical terms. Sometimes they forget that political 
power is a compound of whic’: physical force, whether 
economic or military, is only one ingredient. They 
do not fully appreciate that a proper regard for moral 
aspirations is a source of political prestige ; and that 
this prestige is itself an indispensable source of 
power. 


II 


In the present situation the idealists, in making 
plans for world organization, either disregard the 
problem of power entirely or they project some cen- 
tral pool of power without asking what tributaries are 
to fill the pool. In the former case they are some- 
times under the illusion that “national sovereignty” 
is merely the fruit of faulty conceptions of interna- 
tional law. They would write new international laws 
in which the absolute sovereignty of nations is de- 
nied ; and they believe that such a legal refutation of 
national claims would be sufficient to tame the stub- 
born self-will of nations and to maintain “law with- 
out force.” [This phrase is the title of a recent book 
upon that subject, written in the temper just defined. ] 

In the latter case they conceive of some federation 
of the world with an international police force and 
with a newly and abstractly created moral and _ po- 
litical prestige, sufficient to maintain itself against the 
divisive forces which will inevitably challenge its au- 
thority. Usually they refer to the creation of Amer- 
ican nationhood as analogy and proof of the possi- 
bility of creating such a new authority. It happens 
that the history of the American Constitution and of 
American federalism conforms more nearly to this 
pattern than any other national history; but it does 
not conform as completely as the idealists imagine. 
They forget to what degree the sovereignty of the 
several states was actually abridged in the heat of a 
desperate conflict ; that even this conflict did not per- 
suade the states to go as far as it was necessary to go; 
and that when they did take the final step, many of 
them did so with mental reservations in the direction 





of separatism which finally resulted in a civil war. 
That war was necessary to prove that the nation was 
really one and that the constitutional commitments, 
by which it was formed, were irrevocable. 

Generally the idealists think it possible to create 
such a new international authority and then make a 
moral demand upon the nations to submit themselves 
to it. They do not realize that no collective group in 
human history has ever made decisions in vacuum. 
Sometimes nations are able to say B, if history has 
previously established the A upon which the B fol- 
lows. But that is about as far as collective volition 
goes. 

As against these illusions of the rationalists and 
idealists, the historical realists are more correct. 
They are right in looking to the mutual commitments 
made by the United Nations in the war as the real 
source of possibly wider commitments for the future. 
They are right in looking to the immediate necessities 
of a war situation for the compulsion which will 
abridge the self-will of nations, and in hoping that 
the necessities of the peace will be obvious enough to 
persuade the nations to extend, rather than to disavow 
the commitments thus made. It is always possible of 
course that the necessities of peace will, though 
equally urgent, not be equally obvious; that nations 
will refuse to conform to them and that another and 
even more tragic chapter in world history will have 
to be enacted before the nations bow to the irrefu- 
table logic of history. This logic is irrefutable because 
an economically interdependent world must in some 
sense become a politically integrated world commu- 
nity or allow potential instruments of community to 
become instruments of mutual annihilation. 

The weakness of the realists is that they usually 
do not go far enough in meeting new problems and 
situations. They are so conscious of the resistance in 
history to new ventures ; and are so impressed by the 
force of the perennial problems of politics, which 
manifest themselves on each new level of history, 
that they are inclined to discount both the necessity 
and the possibility of new political achievements. 


III 


In the present situation, both the idealists and the 
realists may be divided into two subordinate schools 
of thought. One group of idealists does not deal 
with the problem of power at all. They would simply 
organize the world by law without asking where the 
power and authority to enforce the law is to come 
from. The other group is conscious of the problem 
of power, but they deal with it abstractly. Among 
the realists, one school of thought would merely re- 
construct some new balance of power among the na- 
tions, having no confidence in international political 
organization. The other group believes in some kind 
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of imperial organization of the world, with some 
small group of dominant nations furnishing the im- 
perial power. 

The most brilliant exposition of the school of 
thought which thinks in terms of reconstructing the 
balance of power as a principle of world peace, is 
Professor Spykman’s very able book: America’s 
Strategy in World Politics. The book has the merit 
of recognizing all the geographic, economic and other 
elements which must enter into any kind of interna- 
tional equilibrium and which cannot be disregarded 
on any level of political achievement. But it does not 
fully realize that an unorganized balance of power is 
potential anarchy and cannot preserve peace. The in- 
troduction of a single new factor into the precarious 
equilibrium, or the elaboration of a single new force 
of recalcitrance (as for instance the air power of 
Germany) may destroy the balance. The world com- 
munity requires instruments for the manipulation of 
its social forces. Without them it is bound to fall into 
periodic anarchy. 

For this reason the imperialistic realists actually 
have a more hopeful program than the “balance of 
power” realists. They know that a balance of power 
nust be organized and that a dominant power must be 
the organizing center. They expect either America, 
or the Anglo-Saxon hegemony, or the four great 
powers, Russia, China, Britain and America, to form 
the organizing center of the world community. I 
think they are right in this thesis and that there is no 
possibility of organizing the world at all, which will 
not be exposed to the charge of “imperialism” by the 
idealists who do not take the problem of power seri- 
ously. 

But the imperialistic realists usually do not take the 
problem of justice seriously enough. An Anglo- 
Saxon imperialism might be a great deal better than a 
Nazi one; but the Nazi order is so purely destructive 
that a new imperialism could be a great deal better 
than Nazism and yet not good enough to bring peace 
to the world. The new understandings with Russia, 
which cannot be overestimated, probably preclude 
the possibility of a pure Anglo-Saxon imperialism ; 
and that is a great gain, however difficult the adjust- 
ments between Russia and the western nations may 
prove to be. 

But the real question is to what degree smaller na- 
tions can be drawn into the post-war reconstruction 
constitutionally so that their voice and power will be 
fitted into the whole scheme so that it will prevent the 
power of the dominant elements in the organization 
from becoming vexatious. Fortunately, many small 
nations are already related to the inchoate world 
scheme in the “United Nations.” But unfortunately 
the policies of the United Nations are not being 
democratically conducted. The Roosevelt administra- 


tion, despite its great superiority in political astute- 
ness over the Wilsonian one, is failing at this point. 
Washington negotiates with many partners sepa- 
rately, and with Russia and Britain jointly to a con- 
siderable degree. But there is little indication of the 
gradual development of a democratic process on an 
international scale in the deliberations of the United 
Nations. 


IV 


It would be unjust to claim that the realists are con- 
sistently unaware of the problem of democratic jus- 
tice in the realm of a gradually coalescing unity. There 
are many shades of thought among them. A few even 
manage to be imperialists in one breath and to speak 
of the “imposition of order” upon the world by domi- 
nant power, while in the next breath they elaborate 
plans for an ideal democratic federation of the world. 
But it is fair to say that, on the whole, the realists do 
not take this problem seriously enough. 

It is of course a desperate problem. It includes not 
only the relation of smaller powers to the dominant 
ones, but the relation of undeveloped nations, who 
have no power at all, to the nations which do have 
power—in other words, the problem of imperialism in 
the stricter sense of the word. It includes the neces- 
sity of apportioning responsibility to the proportions 
of power as they actually exist. For constitutional 
arrangements which allowed smaller nations to deter- 
mine policies, which they lacked the power to imple- 
ment, could become as fruitful a source of new an- 
archy as unchecked dominant power could become a 
new source of tyranny. 

Nor will any amount of forethought be able to 
solve all these problems. The solution of some of 
them depends upon the internal structure of the na- 
tions participating in world community. While it is 
not true that a just world order depends altogether 
upon political and economic democracy prevalent in 
the constituent nations, it is true that the stronger the 
internal political and moral checks upon the imperial- 
istic impulse are, the easier will it be to solve the 
problem of external checks. If a stable peace de- 
pended altogether upon the achievement of an ideal 
democracy in the constituent nations, we would have 
to resign ourselves to decades of further purgatory. 
For obviously history does not move consistently in 
these matters; and we will have to include many na- 
tions of varying internal structures in any new world 
arrangements. The proposal for the federation of 
democratic nations only is a fantastic one; no less 
fantastic than, let us say, a plan for the exclusion of 
“poll tax” states from the Federal Union. 

When all the difficulties are surveyed and all the 
necessities are kept in mind, it becomes almost axio- 
matic that anything like a perfect world organization 











is bound to elude us. There must be a tolerable equi- 
librium in it, and that equilibrium must be politically 
implemented ; there must be an organizing center for 
it; and that center must be surrounded by checks to 
prevent its power from becoming vexatious ; the or- 
ganization must include many regional arrangements ; 
and yet these regional arrangements must not run 
counter to the basic fact that the economic and po- 
litical life of the nations is integrated in world, rather 
than regional, terms. The hazards to success are so 
great that we must be prepared to accept anything 
which keeps the future open; but we must also be 
prepared to contend for everything which represents 
a basic requirement of justice. 

From the standpoint of Christian faith it is impor- 
tant to recognize that Christianity cannot be equated 





with “idealism” and that the Christian answer to a 
problem is not simply the most ideal possible solution 
which the imagination can conceive. A profound 
Christian faith knows something of the recalcitrance 
of sin on every level of moral and social achievement, 
and is, therefore, not involved in the alternate moods 
of illusion and disillusionment which harass the world 
of idealists and secularists. It knows something of 
the similarity between our own sin and the guilt of 
others ; and will therefore not be pitiless if ideal pos- 
sibilities are frustrated by the selfishness of others. 
But it also hears the divine command in every new 
historical situation. The Christian ought to know that 
the creation of some form of world community, com- 
patible with the necessities of a technical age, is the 
most compelling command of our day. 


The World Church: News and Notes 


The Church and the Ordering of Society 


By THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY 


(Because of the great interest which tt has aroused, we 
are publishing the speech made by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury at the Royal Albert Hall in London.) 


“The Church has both the right and the duty to de- 
clare the principles which should govern the ordering of 
society. It has this right because, in the revelation en- 
trusted to it, it has the knowledge concerning man and his 
destiny which depends on that revelation and which 
illuminates all questions of human conduct. 

“Of course, it is universally recognized that the 
Church should lay down principles for the conduct of 
individuals. 

“What lately is being disputed is the right of the 
Church also to lay down principles for the action of cor- 
porate groups, such as trade unions, employers’ federa- 
tions, or national states, or to undertake in any way the 
direct ordering of men’s corporate life. 

“This distinction between individuals and the various 
groupings in which the lives of individuals are conducted 
is quite untenable. The whole life of man is conducted in 
societies. Those societies will, in structure and in func- 
tion, express the character of those who compose the 
society and the aims which they have set before them- 
selves. And these, having been expressed in the structure 
of society, will be reproduced through a process of con- 
stant unconscious suggestion in every new generation. 
The understanding which the Church has concerning the 
nature of the destiny of man gives it the qualification for 
declaring what kind of structure in society is wholesome 
for man and what is unwholesome. 

“Prejudice against this arises from the risk that Chris- 
tian people may attempt to impose upon a society consist- 
ing of people who are very mixed in religious allegiance 
a type of order that will only work effectively if all the 
citizens are genuine Christians. But that is a snare which 


Christians engaged in this enterprise ought easily to 
avoid, for it is a fundamental part of the whole Christian 
conception of man that unless he is guided by trusting in 
the grace of God, he is incapable of conducting his life 
in accordance with the pattern of Divine intention. 
Nevertheless, there are certain ways of ordering society 
which express and reproduce a definitely unwholesome 
outlook on life and others which suggest a right ordering 
of human motives—and between the two the Church is 
qualified to judge. 

“But the Church has not only the right but it has the 
duty to declare the principles of the true social life. 

“This is not a duty first and foremost to society and 
does not arise from the fact that men have the right to 
claim guidance from it: it is first and foremost a duty to 
God and arises from the obligation to bear witness to the 
fulness of the gospel and the blessings for human life 
which that contains. 

“It would not be possible, as an introduction to a dis- 
course like this, to set forth the social principles that 
Christianity undoubtedly involves. That task has been 
performed many times and in this audience the general 
upshot may be assumed. When we look upon the society 
with which we have been familiar, two points in its or- 
dering at least challenge the judgment of the Church 
which must inevitably be uttered in condemnation. 


Broken Fellowship 


“The first is the broken fellowship in our society— 
which Disraeli called the two nations. For the moment, 
no doubt, under the stress of war, our whole people are 
united, but we know quite well that it was not so in the 
days of peace and that, when the special urgency of war 
is past, the seeds of old divisions will spring up, and bear 
— fruit again unless steps are taken to recreate fellow- 
ship. 

“Our Lord told us plainly that if we would seek first 
His Kingdom of Justice, material goods would be added 
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to us according to our need—that is manifestly true. If 
every man were eager that all his fellow-citizens should 
have enough before he himself had any superfluity, there 
can be no doubt that all would have enough. 

“But we do not put first God’s Kingdom of Justice and 
we each seek our own advantage, checking the competi- 
tion which results only at the point where it threatens our 
mutual destruction. 

“Saint Paul rather surprises us, until we think care- 
fully, when among the works of the flesh, he puts along- 
side of obvious carnal indulgences, envyings, strife, sedi- 
tions, and so forth. 

“But by ‘the flesh’ he means the outlook upon life 
which primarily is concerned with material goods: of 
these, so far as they are purely material, it is true to say 
that the more one has, the less there is for others, so that 
each man’s success represents corresponding failure in his 
neighbors. Whereas, of the fruits of the spirit, it is 
true that the more one man has, the more the others have 
on that account alone: that is true of knowledge, appre- 
ciation of beauty, courage, love, joy and peace. 

“These things are not limited in amount, so that if one 
has more, there is less for others, but they are infectious 
and wherever they are found in one human being, they 
are found also to some extent in all with whom he con- 
sorts. So that to care first for these things is always the 
way of fellowship. 

“The broken fellowship of our society rests upon the 
materialism of our habitual outlook. This leads to that 
gross disparity of wealth and poverty which must at all 
costs be remedied. It leads also to a lack of leisure which, 
in an age of mechanized industry, involves a lack of op- 
portunity for a fully human life. To provide for all ade- 
quate leisure, with the means to utilize and enjoy it, 
must be one of our primary aims. 


Profit Motive 


“The other point to which I wish to allude is another 
expression of this principle. The predominant motive, 
guiding not only enterprise but the whole ordering of 
industry, has been what is commonly called the profit 
motive. Now it is true that we are constantly told there 
is no harm in a man’s seeking to better his position and 
to gain for his children a fuller life than has been possible 
for himself, provided that this is secondary and not pri- 
mary in his mind. 

“The profit motive is not simply evil: it can have its 
own right place. But that is not the first place; and the 
harm in the predominance of the profit motive is not 
merely that it is an expression of selfishness, whether the 
form it takes is concerned with dividends or wages, but 
that to put this first may lead to an ordering of economic 
life which in fact is damaging to the general interest. 

“An obvious illustration is afforded by the whole ques- 
tion of the location of industry. If this is to be ordered 
with reference to the general welfare and proper balance 
of agriculture and other industries, then concern for 
profit from the industry itself, whether dividends or 
wages, must take second place. 

“But how are we to secure that it takes second place if 


the people who have to make the decision are in fact 
bound together only by concern for the efficiency of the 
enterprise they conduct and are not selected, and made 
formally responsible, for their contribution to the gen- 
eral good? However high-minded the directors of a pri- 
vately owned concern, they are not called upon, and 
probably have not the qualifications, to decide what is 
most in the public interest, and it is absurd to expect that 
they will order that part of the national life which has 
been entrusted to them with a view to something for 
which they were not selected and are probably unqualified 
to estimate with full knowledge. 

“We have to find a way of securing that the general 
interest in which we are all united takes precedence over 
every sectional interest by which we may be divided. 

“For the promotion of that general interest there are 
two special problems which we need to consider with an 
altogether new thoroughness. These are land and money. 

“There are four requisites for life which are provided 
by nature, even apart from man’s labor: air, light, land 
and water. 

“T suppose if it were possible to establish a property 
claim upon air somebody would have done it by now and 
would have made people pay if they wanted to breathe 
what he would then call his air. So too of light. But it 
has not been found possible to do this. 

“Unhappily, it has been found possible in the case both 
of land and water, and we have tended to respect claims 
made by owners of land, and water flowing through or 
beneath it, in a way which subordinates the general in- 
terest to the private interest of those owners. I am not 
persuaded that the right way to deal with this question is 
by nationalization of land, but I am sure we need to 
assert the prior interest of the community respecting land 
and water with a vigor of which recent political history 
shows no trace. Here, supremely, the principle of the 
old Christian tradition holds good that the right of prop- 
erty is the right of administration or stewardship—never 
the right of exclusive use. 

“The present treatment of land and the buildings 
placed on it strikes me as perfectly topsy-turvy. If a land- 
lord neglects his property and it falls into a bad condi- 
tion, which is an injury to society, the rates upon that 
property are reduced, while if he improves the property, 
and so does a service to society, his rates are increased. 
But if the rates were levied on the land itself, not on the 
buildings placed on it, there would always be an induce- 
ment to make the property as good as possible in order 
that the best return might be received from it... . 

Sin 

“But that leads me to my last point. Whatever you may 
have thought of my earlier points, this at least is one 
which is the Church’s direct concern. When all is said, 
the trouble with our social life is sin—that strange per- 
version and fatality of human nature as a result of which, 
if we are not guided by trusting to the grace of God, we 
convert our very blessings into curses. 

“Let us never suppose that by any external re-arrange- 
ment of the ordering of life we can establish either jus- 
tice or good-will. Sin, which now expresses itself in an 
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unlimited acquisitiveness for wealth, can just as easily 
express itself in grasping and manipulating the levers of 
power in a collectivized society. 

“Tt is true that some orderings of society seem to sug- 
gest and encourage self-seeking, while others suggest and 
encourage fellowship, but even the latter can be perverted 
by the sin and selfishness of men, and the primary duty 
of the Church in the social field is to call her citizens to 
recognize that civic no less than individual action stands 
under the judgment of God; that they are responsible to 
Him for it, and that it can truly prosper only if they sub- 
mit social, as personal, life to the redeeming love of God 
in Christ. 

“To do this, we must relate our social life to worship, 
and worship to our social life. We must appreciate afresh 
the meaning of the Eucharist, where we offer to God the 
fruit of man’s labor exercised upon God’s gifts of bread 
and wine, representing all economic wealth, that we may 
receive it back from Him, charged with His own grace 
and power and shared in perfect fellowship. 

“Our highest act of worship is the symbol of the truly 
Christian social order. But we have been blind to that 
aspect of it and need to recover our sensitiveness. When 
worship is once more the consecration of life, and all life 
—industry and commerce, no less than friendship and the 
family—is the corollary of worship, our Church will 
again truly live and society will be the fulfillment of our 
dreams. 

“One danger is here, very insidious, which must be 
warded off. It is that we shall try to make God the means 
to our ends, the instrument of our plans. That is sheer 
disaster. We dedicate ourselves to this enterprise in His 
name, believing it to be His will, in the hope that through 
it He may be glorified in drawing the people into that 
fellowship which is the counterpart of His holy love.” 
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Christian Churches in Holland and the Jews 


The position taken by the Dutch Christians, both 
Catholic and Protestant, on the Jewish question is re- 
vealed in an editorial by one of the Nazi officials in Hol- 
land, reported b; a Swedish newspaper as follows: 

“The representatives of Protestant and Roman Cath- 
olic Churches sent a petition to Christiansen, the Military 
Commandant, requesting better treatment of the Jews. 
The Jews are Germany’s most dangerous enemies. Dutch- 
men cannot defend themselves actively against them 
without considering the question through spectacles of 
silly humanitarian sentiment. Owing to the passive atti- 
tude of the Dutch, we Germans have taken over the solu- 
tion of the Jewish question, and have begun sending the 
Jews to the East. . . . Everyone crossing the path which 
we consider right and necessary, or hindering us in the 
execution of our tasks, must, whatever his nationality, 
expect the same fate. 

“Tn Catholic Churches a document was read criticizing 
the anti-Jewish measures taken to safeguard our struggle. 
It was apparently also read in Protestant Churches, in 
spite of the fact that Protestant circles had announced 
that it was not intended to read it everywhere in public. 
Owing to these events, the Germans must consider the 
Roman Catholic Jews their worst enemies and arrange 
for their quickest possible transport to the East. This 
has already taken place.” 


The Japanese Government and Younger Churches 


The Tokyo correspondent of the Kélnische Zeitung 
reports that the Director-General of the Greater Jap- 
anese Mohammedan Society told him that the religious 
problem is a most important element in the Japanese 
program for the newly conquered countries and that the 
recently formed religious league for Greater East Asia 
under Japanese control intends to unite the churches of 
the various denominations under Japanese leadership. 
The same authority says that they are not inclined to 
support the spreading of Buddhism, Mohammedanism 
or Christianity but wish Shintoism to prevail. 


I. C. P. I. S. Geneva 
China Wants Our Help 


Christianity and Crisis has a letter from an executive 
of the National Christian Council of China asking us to 
send a copy of each issue of our bi-weekly by air-mail to 
China so that it could be mimeographed and distributed 
over there to Christian leaders. He writes: “I am sure 
you will agree on the urgency of keeping people informed 
of the movements of Christian thought elsewhere.” 

We are interested in meeting this request, but it will 
cost us about $50 per year to do so. If there are any 
readers and friends who would be ready to help us meet 
the cost of this project, contributions will be gratefully 
received. 
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Doctor Reinhold Niebuhr is Professor of Christian 
Ethics at Union Theological Seminary. 
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